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V  OUR  WORK  FOR  THE  TEAR. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  work  for  the 
coming  year,  we  are  anxious  to  have  our 
friends  and  fellow-workers  understand 
just  what  we  propose  to  do,  and  why,  al¬ 
though  still  continuing  our  work,  and 
feeling  as  deeply  interested  in  it  as  ever 
before,  we  yet  feel  that  our  Society  is  ap¬ 
proaching  the  consummation  of  its  labors. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  consider  that 
the  education  of  the  colored  people  of  the 
South  is  fully  provided  for.  What  has 
been  done,  and  is  doing,  is  but  one  drop 
in  the  bucket  to  the  immense  numbers  of 
men,  women,  and  children  needing  in¬ 
struction. 

Nor  do  we  suppose  that  the  proposed 
school  systems  of  the  South  can  for  some 
years  to  come  furnish  anything  like  the 
means  necessary  for  the  education  of  the 
people. 

On  the  contrary  we  believe  that  it  will 
yet  be  many  years  before  the  South  will 
be  able  to  do  as  much  for  education  as  the 
Northern  States  do,  and  we  all  know  that 
is  far  from  being  enough.  It  will  be  wise 
charity  to  aid  the  schools  of  the  South  for 
many  years  yet,  but  it  will  be  done  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  from  those  that  have  been 
necessary  in  the  past. 

We  have  accomplished  nearly  all  that 
s  we  dared  to  propose  to  ourselves  in  the 
beginning.  The  capacity  of  the  negro  for 
educa  i  has  become  a  demonstrated  fact 
of  e>  The  duty  of  the  State  to 

.  edur  as  been  recognized  as  a  po- 

«tlc 


These  are  the  main  points  which  we 
hoped  to  establish,  and  besides  this  we 
have  given  encouragement  and  help  to 
thousands,  have  partially  educated  the 
people  to  a  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
of  a  good  school  system,  and  have  made  a 
hopeful  beginning  in  training  up  teachers 
for  the  future  schools. 

We  hold  now  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  people  should  take  this  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  not  without  help 
from  the  North,  but  still,  that  they  should 
act  as  principals,  and  the  northern  friends 
only  as  friends  and  helpers. 

This  is  necessary  in  order  to  show  the 
newly-emancipated  and  enfranchised  peo¬ 
ple  how  they  must  get  their  rights. 

For  instance,  we  hear  that  in  a  certain 
place  the  school  system  will  be  put  in  op¬ 
eration,  but  no  provision  will  be  made  for 
the  colored  people.  Now  the  colored 
voters,  probably,  are  nearly  equal  to  the 
whites  there.  They  must  learn  to  make 
their  votes  felt  on  this  question,  and  real¬ 
ize  that  it  rests  with  themselves  as  much 
as  with  the  whites  to  decide  what  schools 
shall  be  established.  So  long  as  they  look 
to  the  North  to  establish  and  maintain 
their  schools  this  will  not  be  the  case. 

Then  they  must  learn  how  to  manage 
their  schools,  and  this  will  only  be  done 
by  having  the  charge  of  them. 

To  carry  out  these  ideas  which  we  have 
thus  briefly  hinted  at,  we  have  conflned 
our  work  this  year,  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Normal  Schools,  of  which  we  will 
speak  hereafter,)  entirely  to  aiding  those 
schools  in  which  the  people  of  the  local¬ 
ity  take  sufficient  Interest  to  pay  a  large 
proportion  of  the  expense. 


In  Maryland,  the  Baltimore  Association 
for  the  Improvement  of  Colored  People 
has  disbanded.  But  the  people  of  the 
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country  towns  are  straggling  hard  to  sns- .  Trustees.  We  cannot  doubt  that  they, 
tain  their  schools.  They  can  have  no  State  will  soon  be  able  to  secure  the  necessary 
legislation  to  aid  them  for  another  year,  Ainds  for  its  support  in  their  own  city ; 
and  then  its  character  is  very  doubtful,  and  we  therefore  give  them  very  little  aid, 
We  have  returned  our  old  teachers  there-  only  paying  a  part  of  the  salary  of  the 
fore  to  their  posts,  wherever  the  people  assistant,  who  is  one  of  our  oldest 
of  the  place  will  guarantee  their  board  teachers. 

and  five  dollars  of  their  salary.  The  So-  The  Normal  School  at  Richmond  is  also 
ciety  pays  their  transportation,  and  usu-  under  charge  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  but 
ally  fifteen  dollars  salary.  In  some  cases  they  have  not  the  means  requisite  for  its  ' 
we  have  paid  only  transportation.  We  entire  support.  We  therefore  continue  to  ' 
have  also  commissioned  a  few  new  teach-  pay  the  salaries  of  Miss  Canedy,  the  prin- 
ers,  well  recommended  to  us,  on  the  same  cipal,  and  her  two  assistants, 
terms.  Should  the  people  fail  to  meet  It  is  extremely  important  that  this 
their  engagements,  the  teacher  will  be  school  should  be  sustained  for  years  to 

withdrawn.  But  we  have  no  fear  of  such  come.  It  is  of  the  very  highest  order  of 

a  result.  We  believe  they  will  make  excellence,  and  is  a  radiating  centre  of 
many  sacrifices  to  keep  up  the  schools.  moral  and  intellectual  infiuence,  whose 
In  the  same  way  we  have  continued  our  value  cannot  be  over-estimated.  We  hope 
aid  to  the  schools  adopted  from  the  New  those  who  have  heretofore  contributed  so 
York  Society  last  year,  and  to  others  in  generously  to  its  support  will  not  feel  that 
Virginia.  Had  we  the  means,  we  could  |  they  can  lessen  their  exertions  to  help  it 
extend  this  work  indefinitely,  for  we  have  until  it  is  otherwise  provided  for.  We 

many  more  applications  than  we  are  able  cannot  expect  Virginia  to  support  Normal 

to  meet,  from  parties  desiring  schools  on  Schools  for  many  years  to  come,  and  yet 
these  terms.  it  will  be  impossible  to  supply  good  teach- 

We  furnish  a  similar  amount  of  help  to  ers  for  the  primary  education  of  the  peo- 

such  of  our  old  country  schools  in  South  pie  without  such  institutions. 

Carolina  as  are  not  otherwise  provided  for.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  school  at 
The  people  of  South  Carolina  are  making  Charlottesville,  with  this  dlffterence.  It 
an  earnest  attempt  to  carry  their  school  has  not  the  advantage  of  support  and  su- 
system  into  operation,  and  in  many  cases  pervision  from  such  trustees  as  are  Inter- 
with  good  effbct;  but  their  pecuniary  ested  in  the  Richmond  school.  It  is  an 
means  are  still  quite  insufficient,  and  in  admirable  school,  and  the  pupils  are 
all  cases  where  our  old  teachers  remain  at  already  beginning  their  work  of  teaching 
their  posts  we  have  given  them  such  help  in  the  district  schools.  We  have  similar 
as  we  judged  to  be  necessary  to  support  schools  at  Camden,  S.  C.,  Elizabeth  City, 
the  school.  N.  C.,  and  Columbus,  Ga.,  all  of  which  we 

While  this  work  is  of  great  importance  are  anxious  to  support  for  a  number  of 

it  is  temporary  and  indefinite.  years  to  come ;  in  fact,  until  the  public 

We  feel  it  to  be  of  still  greater  moment  school  has  become  as  truly  a  southern 
to  continue  our  Normal  Schools,  whose  institution  as  a  northern  one,  so  that  the 
good  fraits  are  already  beginning  to  ripen,  people  will  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
Pupils  from  Charlottesville,  and  Richmond,  support  of  education  themselves, 

and  Columbus,  are  already  teaching  in  the  Lastly  is  the  Shaw  School,  which  has  a 
country  schools  with  good  success;  and  special* claim  to  support.  Although  not 
we  feel  it  to  be  extremely  necessary  to  nominally  a  Normal  School,  it  is  doing  the 
sustain  these  schools,  so  that  a  supply  of  same  good  work ;  for  the  southern  teach- 
teachers  shall  be  provided.  ers  engaged  in  it,  under  the  supervision  of 

And  these  schools  will  be  needed  for  its  accomplished  principal,  have  so  much 
many  years  to  come,  and  we  hope  that  improved  in  their  methods  of  aching 
means  will  be  provided  to  continue  them,  that  they  will  be  very  valu.*’’  he  fu- 

j  The  Normal  School  in  Baltimore  is  now  ture  educational  work  of  t 
under  the  charge  of  a  local  Board  of  The  aim  is  to  make  this  ‘hool, 
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which  by  its  influence  will  keep  up  a  high 
standard  in  all  other  schools. 

^  The  means  entrusted  to  us  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  be  used  to  carry  out  these  pur¬ 
poses  with  as  much  economy  and  judgment 
as  we  can  possibly  command.  We  hope 
that  all  our  old  friends  will  still  continue 
to  work  with  us,  until  our  original  objects 
are  entirely  accomplished. 

PIVE  TEAS3  OP  FREEDMEN'S  EDUCATION 

AS  SEEN  IN  THE  BUREAU  REPORTS. 

These  Reports  do  not  cover  all  the  work 
that  has  been  done.  A  year  has  been 
added  since  the  latest,  and  hundreds  of 
schools  were  busy  before  the  Bureau  was 
formed  near  the  close  of  the  war.  Janu¬ 
ary,  1866,  and  January,  1870,  are  the  dates 
of  the  first  and  the  last;  but  the  five  years’ 
experience  thus  reported  establishes  cer¬ 
tain  facts  that  are  still  true  and  well  worthy 
of  notice  from  citizen  and  legislator  and 
southern  teacher  and  northern  benevolent 
association. 

These  facts  are  encouraging  or  discour¬ 
aging,  according  as  we  look  to  what  has 
been  or  what  must  be. 

When  we  remember  that  nine  years  ago 
there  were  4,000,000  and  more  of  persons 
in  the  country  whom  it  was  a  penal  of¬ 
fence,  or  at  least  a  danger,  to  teach,  it  is 
exciting  indeed  to  recount  such  well-known 
statements  as  those  with  which  Castellar 
startled  the  Spanish  Cortes;  our  own 
echo  coming  back  thus  from  over  the 
ocean  helps  to  make  os  conscious  of  what 
has  been  done.  A  southern  State-legis¬ 
lature  with  a  majority  of  negro  represen¬ 
tatives  in  It ;  another  southern  State  with 
a  colored  Vice-Governor;  another  send¬ 
ing  a  colored  Senator  to  the  U.  S.  Senate ; 
the  negroes  almost  everywhere  voting 
and  serving  on  juries;  civil  rights  and 
political  equality  everywhere  secured  to 
them  by  the  National  Constitution ;  — this 
sounds  fhll  of  promise.  But  it  also  sounds 
flill  of  danger  unless  a  steady  increase  of 
solid  education  be  going  on  in  southern 
city  and  town  and  plantation. 

Well,  it  still'  sounds  very  encouraging 
then  to  learn  from  Mr.  Alvord’s  last  Re¬ 
port  (Jan*  1870,)  that  2,671  day  or  night 
schools  exist ;  that  8,262  teachers  and  122,- 


817  pupils  are  to  be  found  therein;  that 
84,326  of  these  are  in  Advanced  Readers, 
and  5,973  study  branches  higher  than 
Geography  and  Arithmetic;  that  38  of 
these  schools  rank  as  High,  Normal,  or 
Collegiate,  and  have  pupils,  8,834;  that 
654  of  the  school  buildings  are  owned  by 
the  f^eedmen;  that  196  schools  are  sup¬ 
ported  wholly,  and  898  in  part  by  them; 
and  that  as  many  as  28,723  pupils  are 
known  to  have  paid  towards  their  tuition 
during  the  previous  six  months  the  sum 
of  $61,513,  while  very  much' more  than 
this  in  the  shape  of  salaries,  sehooi  taxes, 
and  teachers’  board  is  known  to  have  been 
paid,  but  unreported.  It  is  pleasant  to 
notice,  also,  that  of  the  two  semi-annual 
reports,  the  figures  just  cited  are  those  of 
the  smaller ;  the  late  winter  is  the  fhller 
school  term  at  the  South,  so  much  so  that 
the  July  Report  swells  nearly  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  items  by  one-third  or  one-half. 

Quite  as  promising  and  more  easily  ap¬ 
preciated  as  promise,  are  the  many  in¬ 
stances  of  men  whose  energy  has  put  by 
considerable  sums  of  money,  or  made 
them  owners  of  their  own  farms.  Under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  their  new  condi¬ 
tion,  these  men  who,  we  were  told,  would 
not  work  if  they  were  free,  have  ralsedl  a 
cotton-crop  that  averages,  since  the  war, 
about  two-thirds  of  that  which  the  slave 
crops  averaged  in  the  five  years  before 
the  war,  and  have  had  $12,000,000  of  their 
own  in  the  savings  banks ;  and  this  pro¬ 
bably  represents  the  savings  of  those 
near  the  larger  cities  only  where  these 
banks  are  situated.  Each  depositor  of 
course  claims  but  little,  and  has  constant 
need  of  his  money;  but  the  balance  on 
hand  steadily  increases  from  year  to  year, 
and  on  March  1st,  of  the  present  year,  it 
amounted  to  $1,657,006,  and  belonged  to 
23,377  persons,  (five  per  cent  of  this  sum! 
belongs  to  whites.)  As  well  as  can  be  as¬ 
certained,  seventy  per  cent  of  the  drafts 
are  withdrawn  to  be  invested  in  land, 
homes,  implements,  and  family  necessities 
and  improvements.  “In  a  single  day  I 
took  record  in  Charleston,  of  seventeen 
freedmen  drawing  their  money  to  pay  for 
farms  they  had  been  buying,  generally  40 
or  50  acres  each,  paying  about  $10  per 
acre.”  “  At  a  cotton  merchant's.  In  that 
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city,  I  met  ten  fteedmen  who  had  clubbed 
together  the  proceeds  of  their  crop,  and 
were  buying  a  whole  Sea  Island  plantation 
of  700  acres.”'  “In  Columbia  more  than 
forty  heads  of  families  have  within  six 
months  bought  city  property  for  homes  at 
from  $500  to  $1,200  each.”  “  In  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Savannah  is  a  settlement  called 
Dittmersville,  of  about  forty  families, 
with  many  comfortable  houses  and  good 
lots,  ranging  in  value  from  $300  to  $1,000, 
and  all  but  one  are  paid  for.”  Just  out¬ 
side  of  Augusta  there  is  a  large  similar 
settlement;  another  near  Washington, 
and  many  others;  probably  every  large 
city  in  the  South  has  a  little  suburb  of 
this  kind.  “In  nearly  every  town  in 
Georgia  freedmen  have  bought  respecta¬ 
ble  homesteads,  and  there  are  few  counties 
in  the  State,  and  few  islands  on  the  coast 
where  they  have  not  purchased  lands,  and 
begun  farming  on  their  own  account.” 
“More  than  a  hundred  colored  men  at 
Vicksburg  have  bought  little  plantations, 
eight  of  them  farms  worth  from  $6,000  to 
$10,000  each.”  “  Many  freedmen  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  have  acquired  homesteads  and  par¬ 
cels  of  land,  varying  from  five  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  acres.”  All  this  means  education. 
It  Is  effect  of,  but  still  more  truly  it  counts 
as  cause  of,  and  means  and  stimulus  to  ed¬ 
ucation.  A  homestead,  better  yet  a  farm 
of  twenty  acres  bought,  stands  as  a  cen¬ 
tre  in  which  twenty  other  families  are 
learning  the  freeman’s  qualities  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  enterprise,  providence,  self-control, 
use  of  a  chance  to  go  ahead.  And  everj' 
youth  in  a  Normal  School,  or  even  study¬ 
ing  those  “  higher  branches,”  indicates 
a  family-life  upraised,  and  a. circle  of  kith 
and  kin  absorbing  and  radiating  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

All  this  is  good,  —  most  encouraging 
compared  with  what  has  been. 

Now  compare  it  with  what  must  be, 
with  the  waut  actually  existing. 

Remember  that  the  white  southern  sen¬ 
timent  towards  the  black,  though  chang¬ 
ing  for  the  better,  changes  but  slowly; 
that  need  of  his  labor  and  of  his  vote  are 
the  chief  motives  there  for  favoring  his 
education ;  that  nearly  every  separate 
State  Report  of  the  Bureau  speaks  strong¬ 
ly  of  this  hostility,  and  of  the  need  of 


the  Government  and  the  northern  socie¬ 
ties  still  continuing  help  for  the  present 
to  prevent  the  schools  from  largely  falling 
to  pieces.  None  of  the  States  whose  new 
constitutions  of  1868  have  provided  school 
boards,  &c.,  have  practically  carried  out 
the  measures  proposed.  Hardly  a  begin¬ 
ning  has  been  made  by  some.  Partly,  they 
are  too  poor  as  yet,  but  still  more  they 
are  too  indifl'erent  or  positively  opposed, 
and  to  all  appearance  will  for  some  time 
remain  so,  to  treat  the  blacks  fairly  in  the 
matter.  Gen.  Eaton’s  Report  on  National 
Education,  just  ready,  confirms  this  im¬ 
pression.  See  Tennessee  and  Southern 
Louisiana,  with  their  once  well-estab¬ 
lished  systems  of  freedmen’s  schools  brok¬ 
en  up  through  legislative  action.  See 
the  number  of  pljices  to  Avhich  white 
teachers  cannot  yet  safely  go.  See  North¬ 
ern  Texas  and  Northwestern  Louisiana, 
where  “  thousands  of  negroes  had  practi¬ 
cally  not  been  set  free  ”  by  1870.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  South  Carolina,  with  a  majority 
of  negro  representatives,  failed  in  two 
sessions  to  pass  a  bill  establishing  a  com¬ 
mon-school  system.  Remember  that  the 
northern  societies  are  slackening  their 
aid.  Remember,  too,  that  intemperance 
has  greatly  increased  among  the  blacks 
since  freedom  came. 

Now  look  back  once  more  at  those  sta¬ 
tistics.  The  122,317  pupils  in  January, 
1870,  are  many;  but  how  many  colored 
boys  and  girls  of  school-age,  (i.e.  between 
5  and  20  years,)  are  there  in  the  South? 
By  the  census  of  1860,  and  the  number 
now  must  be  about  the  same,  1,664,600. 
About  one-thirteenth  of  the  want  then  is 
supplied  by  regular  schools,  for  the  Sun¬ 
day-schools  can  hardly  count  for  much  as 
sources  of  instruction,  and,  besides,  con¬ 
tain  in  great  part  the  children  already  re¬ 
ported  once  in  the  other  schools.  Includ¬ 
ing  these,  however,  and  all  other  pupils 
of  every  kind  as  separate  individuals,  Mr. 
Alvord,  in  1868,  reckons  that  one-seventh 
are  under  instruction,  and  supposes  that 
twice  that  number  may  have  begun  to  read 
from  books.  In  1870  he  adds  an  estimate 
that  “the  average  term  of  school  attend¬ 
ance  in  our  entire  system  of  instruction  is 
not  over  one  year;  if  this  be  true,  then  in 
‘  the  five  years  of  this  work  we  hav^  given 
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an  elementary  education  to  about  one  mil¬ 
lion  of  pupils,  —  besides  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  parents  and  other  adults  who 
have  learned  to  read  in  various  ways,  es¬ 
pecially  from  these  children  at  home.” 
Such  nebulous  and  rosy  guesses  as  to  an 
education  representing  bare  ability  to  read 
in  a  Second  Reader  suggests  more  forcibly 
than  anything  else  how  purely  it  is  but  a 
beginning  that  has  been  made.  The  dan¬ 
ger  rather  than  the  promise  sounds  out 
from  them.  It  is  only  those  ten  thousand 
who  are  in  the  “  higher  branches,”  and  in 
the  High  and  Normal  Schools  that  repre¬ 
sent  what  in  the  North  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  decent  modicum  of  education. 

Now  let  us  compare  our  statistics  with 
those  of  the  earlier  of  the  five  years.  A 
table  will  best  show  them  side  by  side. 

This  comparison  shows  quite  clearly; 
(1)  that  the  freedmens’  education  is  ad¬ 
vancing  in  quality  and  stability ;  (2)  that 
it  is  by  no  means  advancing  fast  a^ to  the 
number  of  school  attendants. 

The  number  of  pupils  at  the  end  of  four 
years  is  only  by  about  a  third  larger  than 
it  was  the  very  first  year  after  the  war,  and 
this  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  that  the  Bu¬ 
reau  and  the  various  Societies  have  made. 
But  for  this  slight  increase  in  pupils  the 
number  of  schools  has  more  than  tripled, 
and  that  of  teachers  has  much  more  than 
doubled.  This  in  itself  indicates  better  in¬ 
struction.  (At  first,  however,  two-thirds 
of  the  teachers  were  white,  now  a  majority 
are  colored).  Comparing  1867  and  1870,  the 
greater  average  attendance,  the  increased 
number  of  advanced  pupils,  (and  the  fig¬ 
ures  here  refer  only  to  the  schools  regu¬ 
larly  reported,)  the  gain  in  High  and  Nor¬ 
mal  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  the  fact 
that  this  year  over  one-third  of  the  schools 
were  carried  on  through  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  — all  these  things  speak  for  themselves 
to  the  same  eflTect.  And  viewed  in  this 
connection,  the  falling  off  in  Graded 
Schools,  which  has  now  been  going  on  for 
three  years,  can  hardly  indicate  real  retro¬ 
gression.  It  is  probably  explained  by  the 
detachment  of  schools  from  each  other, 
former  grades  becoming  new  schools,  and 
by  the  independence  of  some  of  the  best 
established  schools,  which  leads  them  to 
iMglect  making  regular  reports  tothe  Bu¬ 
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reau.  Industrial  Schools,  as  they  have 
been  carried  on,  are  evidently  not  popu¬ 
lar  ;  the  industry  is  usually  limited  to  wo¬ 
men’s  light  work.  Agricultural  Schools 'of 
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a  primary  kind,  —  model- farms  and  schools 
combined,  where  a  large  number  of  young 
men  could  get  only  a  start  in  reading  and 
writing,  but  could  receive  a  year  or  two 
of  instruction  in  skilled  agriculture,  be¬ 
sides  paying  shares  of  the  crop,  so  that 
they  could  leave  with  a  cash  surplus  to 
buy  land  with,  and  better  knowledge  how 
to  use  the  land,. —  would  probably  attract 
many  and  do  great  good. 

The  statistics  of  School  Self-support,  as 
given  in  Mr.  Alvord’s  summary,  are  rather 
surprising.  The  comparison  shows  dou¬ 
ble  the  number  of  paying  pupils  reported 
in  January,  1870,  yet  their  contribution  is 
less;  and  the  balance  has  very’  largely 
turned  in  favor  of  schools  partially  instead 
of  wholly  supported.  This  last  statement 
is  probably  the  truth,  but  the  reports  on 
these  points  are  evidently  too  scanty  to 
give  the  just  impression.  Examining  the 
reports  of  the  separate  State-Superintend¬ 
ents,  we  find  reason  to  think  that  Mr.  Al¬ 
vord’s  general  estimate  may  be  right  — 
that  the  freedmen  contribute  in  all  ways 
as  much  as  $320,000  a  year  to  the  expense 
of  their  schools.  This  comes  in  through 
several  channels,  as  already  stated.  In 
Kentucky,  for  instance,  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  says  that  by  the  regulations  that  are 
carried  out,  no  doubt  nine-tenths  of  the 
children  are  paying  tuition,  but  the  fact 
is  unreported  by  the  teachers ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  general  summary  the  State 
hardly  figures  at  all  under  this  head. 

So  far  then  as  statistics  show  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Freedmens’  Education,  these 
are  the  general  facts  indicated : 

1.  The  number  under  instruction  at 
most  is  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
great  body  that  have  entered  into  citizen¬ 
ship. 

2.  Under  the  systems  that  have  been  up 
to  this  day  extemporized,  the  instruction 
gained  at  the  time  when  most  cease  to  go 
to  school  is  of  the  most  primary  kind. 

3.  Under  these  systems  the  number  of 
pupils  is  not  now  increasing  very  fast.  It 
seems  as  if  about  the  maximum  that  can 
be  done  by  Government  and  Benevolent 
Associations,  save  under  some  great  new 
stimulus,  had  been  reached. 

4.  Such  education.as  is  provided  is  im¬ 
proving  in  quality,  and  especially  in  sta¬ 


bility.  The  Bureau  has  paid  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  securing  and  erecting  school-build¬ 
ings.  The  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges 
are  coming  into  greater  care  and  use  and 
excellence.  The  Associations,  we  believe, 
are  concentrating  their  eflTorts  in  their 
best  and  most  fixed  institutions.  And  in 
this  way  a  few  thousand  blacks  are  going 
steadily  on  to  that  higher  education  which 
is  needed  to  make  them  teachers.  The 
complaint  against  native  teachers  now  is 
loud,  but  the  call  for  them  is  louder  yet. 
There  are  many  localities  to  which  they 
alone  can  go ;  they  are  far  more  success¬ 
ful  than  white  teachers  in  securing  self- 
support  from  the  parents  of  their  pupils ; 
and  the  summer  months  when  the  white 
teachers.  Northerners  at  least,  are  wont 
for  health’s  sake  to  take  long  vacations, 
are  just  the  leisure  months  among  the 
southern  farmers.  We  think  this  is  the 
most  hopeful  feature  of  all  presented  — 
the  solid  beginning  that  has  been  made 
by  these  higher  schools  to  supply  this 
want.  This  is  where  the  last  five  years’ 
work  will  tell  most  on  the  fhture.  And 
yet,  all  the  rest  of  that  work,  that  thin, 
j  broadcast  sprinkling  of  education,  has  been 
necessary  to  produce  this.  How  far  the 
whole  work  has  contributed  to  change  the 
public  sentiment  at  the  South,  and  to  se¬ 
cure  the  educational  provisions  in  the 
new  Constitutions,  cannot  be  told.  Very 
largely,  it  is  certain.  The  Bureau  has 
spent  some  $13,000,000  in  its  five  years ; 
the  various  Educational  Societies  perhaps 
as  much  more.  We  doubt  whether  twenty- 
five  millions  have  been  spent  to  as  much 
profit  in  any  other  direction  since  the  war. 
And  it  will  be  a  great  pity  if,  between 
these  helping  hands  and  those  of  the 
State  Governments,  just  stirring  to  take 
up  the  burden,  what  has  been  gained 
should  fall  to  the  ground.  A  little  while 
longer,  friends,  remember  this  among  the 
other  things  to  be  done  for  the  country’s 
sake.  As  certainly  as  that  the  States 
must  and  will  see  to  this  matter  them¬ 
selves,  so  certainly  will  most  of  them 
be  slow  at  first  to  do  so.  The  difference 
in  their  energy  and  shrewdness,  at  least, 
the  different  position  in  which  this  cause, 
so  vital  to  their  interests,  now  stands  In 
the  several  States,  is  remarkable.  Vi^- 
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glnia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Missouri  are  in  the 
advance,  if  not  in  the  number  of  schools, 
yet  in  the  present  spirit  of  their  move¬ 
ment.  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
and  South  Carolina,  —  the  very  States 
where  we  should  have  hoped  for  the 
best,  —  seem  to  have  fallen  off  last  year. 
In  Arkansas  and  Northwestern  Louisi¬ 
ana  the  work  had  but  just  begun. 

“  The  United  States  having  turned  their 
slaves  into  men,  have  devoted  themselves 
to  converting  these  men  into  citizens. 
And  to-day,  gentlemen,  those  beings,  who 
were  formerly  not  even  men,  are  freer 
than  the  first  of  the  sons  of  Europe.”  We 
are  glad  to  look  so  grand  in  history.  It 
does  not  look  quite  so  grand  yet  in  these 
Bureau  Reports.  It  was,  and  it  is,  and  it 
will  be  a  dangerous  experiment,  for  the 
short  way  out  of  any  great  gulf  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  way.  South  Carolina  is  not  en¬ 
couraging,  but  then  the  white  guides, 
native  and  northern,  have  been  very  blind 
there.  On  the  whole,  the  short  way  is  j 
probably  the  least  dangerous.  And  it  be¬ 
gins  to  look  grand.  How  it  will  look  a 
generation  hence  depends  very  largely,  in¬ 
deed,  on  the  simple  question, — how  many 
freedmen’s  schools  this  year, — and  the 
next, — and  the  next? 

THUS  FAB  IH  THE  BUSSIAH  EMANCIFATIOH. 

Ours  is  not  the  only  country  undergoing 
the  reconstruction  that  a  sudden  emanci¬ 
pation  makes  needful.  In  that  huge  land 
that  forms  the  eastern  half  of  Europe, 
and  counts  70,000,000  of  inhabitants,  an 
emperor  is  trying  to  do  the  work  that 
here  the  people  of  a  republic  are  trying 
to  do.  The  same  work,  and  yet  under 
most  different  circumstances,  with  very 
different  instruments.  There  the  Old 
World,  and,  aMiMt,  a  country  only  half- 
European,  because  half-Asiatic ;  here  the 
New  World,  and  a  country  only  half- 
European,  because  half-American.  There 
44,000,000  serfs — half  the  number  were 
private,  half  were  crown  serfs,  the  latter 
comparatively  Aree — the  bulk  of  the  na¬ 
tion  itself;  here  only  4,000,000,  but  they 
slaves,  —  slaves  of  a  foreign  race,  and  a 
struge  color.  There  an  institution  un¬ 


derlying  the  whole  society,  and  native  to 
its  spirit  and  traditions ;  here  one  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  single  section  of  the  country,  and 
thoroughly  hostile  tb  its  tendencies. 
There,  to  do  the  task,  an  absolute  power 
unhindered  by  a  Constitution,  leading, 
rather  than  led  by,  public  opinion ;  here  a 
Constitution,  State  Rights,  and  a  Govern¬ 
ment  wliich,  from  top  to  bottom,  is  only 
public  opinion.  There  a  deliberate  inten¬ 
tion,  most  careful  and  minute  fore.casting 
of  the  whole  movement  to  adapt  it  to  the 
needs  of  each  locality ;  here  a  war  meas¬ 
ure,  great  reluctance,  no  planning  at  all. 
With  all  these  differences,  and  yet,  the 
same  task  to  do,  it  is  natural  to  wonder 
how  our  neighbor  is  getting  on. 

The  two  emancipations  were  almost 
twin-bom.  Six  weeks  before  the  guns 
were  fired  at  Fort  Sumter,  in  April,  1861, 
the  Czar  proclaimed  his  purpose.  Per¬ 
sonal  freedom,  to  a  certain  extent,  was 
conferred  on  the  moment ;  but  a  two  years’ 
period  of  apprenticeship  was  to  follow  in 
order  to  perfect  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  transfer  of  land.  A  few 
weeks  after  Lincoln’s  New  Year’s  Procla¬ 
mation  of  1863,  therefore,  the  Russian 
serfs  became  freemen.  And  land  was 
coupled  with  liberty  for  them.  A  certain 
portion  of  the  masters’  estates  was  every¬ 
where  secured  to  them,  while  payment 
for  it  was  everywhere  secured  to  the  mas¬ 
ters.  This  payment  was  to  be  rendered 
either  by  contracts  to  labor,  or  by  a  money 
rent,  as  the  peasants  on  each  estate  should 
prefer ;  or  in  case  they  wished  to  buy  the 
land,  the  Government  offered  to  assist 
them  by  advancing  three-fourths  or  even 
more  of  the  settled  price.  To  prevent 
the  abandonment  of  agriculture,  and  to 
protect  the  proprietors  through  the  early 
years  of  restlessness,  a  “  Nine  Year  Law” 
was  passed,  by  which,  for  that  period,  the 
peasants  were  made  responsible  for  the 
viihole  of  their  land-grant ;  save  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  they  have  not  been  allow¬ 
ed  to  wander  off  at  pleasure,  or  cultivate 
a  less  amount.  So  that  their  emancipa¬ 
tion  was  not  completely  carried  out,  after 
all,  till  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  And 
it  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that 
liberty  in  Russia  means  always  fixedness 
compared  with  liberty  in  America. 
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This  gives  the  barest  idea  of  what  has 
been  done.  It  took  four  and  twenty 
thick  folio  volumes  to  report  the  com¬ 
mittee-work  that  lay  behind  that  procla¬ 
mation. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  the  Russian 
emancipation  ?  It  has  been  the  beginning 
of  many  most  important  reforms  in  educa¬ 
tion,  in  the  church,  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
in  the  self-government  of  the  provinces 
and  of  the  cities.  But  let  us  ask  the 
question  with  simple  reference  to  the 
freedmen. 

Hepworth  Dixon  says  that  the  liberal 
circles  in  the  palace  look  on  things  in  a 
very  rosy  light,  but  that  conservatives 
and  radicals  alike  are  loud  in  their  com¬ 
plaints.  The  former  think  all  is  going  to 
rack  and  ruin.  The  latter  say  that  the 
peasants  are  still  left  mere  brutes ;  they 
have  but  exchanged  masters;  instead  of 
private  ownership  all  •  are  branded  now 
with  the  Black  Eagle  of  the  Government. 
His  own  impression,  as  a  traveller,  is 
that  though  exports  may  be  less,  improve¬ 
ment  has  entered  into  the  life  and  home; 
that  the  peasants  are  better  dressed, 
lodged,  and  fed,  that  more  have  risen  to 
the  burgher  rank,  that  the  teacher  gets 
more  pupils,  and  the  store  more  custom¬ 
ers.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  these 
two  measures — one  internal  and  the  other 
external — of  the  effects  of  emancipation 
may  often  read  in  opposite  directions,  and 
yet  indicate  real  progress.  At  first,  in¬ 
deed,  they  almost  surely  must  read  so  in 
order  to  indicate  progress.  A  part  of  the 
freedmen’s  time  and  energy  goes  into 
comfort  and  improvement ;  before,  they 
were  wholly  absorbed  in  the  crop.  By 
and  by  —  how  long,  depends  chiefly  on 
their  outside  advantages  —  the  new  pros¬ 
perity  stimulates  that  steadier,  wiser  effort 
that  swells  the  crop  also  up  to,  and  then 
even  beyond,  its  old  limit. 

Mr.  Dixon’s  answer  is  not  worth  very 
much  by  itself.  But  a  book  by  Dr.  Eck- 
ardt,  “Modern  Russia,”  that  has  lately 
appeared  in  London,  adds  disappointing 
confirmation  to  the  darker  part  of  his 
statement ;  and  the  tone  of  the  waiter  is 
so  fair  that  we  cannot  help  trusting  his 
general  account  of  the'  matter.  What  is 
more,  he  thinks  he  has  traced  the  trouble 


to  its  cause;  and  that  cause  is  not  the 
emancipation  alone. 

The  last  officially  published  reports  state 
that  five-eighths  of  the  peasant  communi¬ 
ties  have  entered  into  possession  of'^heir 
village  districts,  barely  three-eighths  re¬ 
maining  dependent  on  the  landed  proprie¬ 
tors  ;  and  of  these  latter,  the  larger  por¬ 
tion  pay  for  their  use  of  the  laud  in  service, 
the  smaller  portion  pay  in  money.  It  may 
be  said,  therefore,  that  the  emancipation 
is  su])stantially  carried  out. 

But  agriculture,  meanwhile,  has  sadly 
gone  backwards.  There  is  a  wide-spread 
apathy  among  the  peasants,  little  enter¬ 
prise,  even  little  activity;  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  of  idleness  and  of  drunkenness. 
The  lands  best  cultivated  are  those  where 
the  people  are  still  under  labor-contracts. 
The  proprietors  of  other  estates  are,  for 
the  most  part,  sinking  into  deeper  aiid 
deeper  trouble.  Though  labor  is  so  abun¬ 
dant,  it  is  so  fitful  and  irresponsible  that 
the  employer  greatly  suffers.  A  view 
somewhat  like  this  is  the  “concurrent 
testimony  of  all  the  organs  of  the  Russian 
press,  without  distinction  of  political 
parties.”  “  That  the  rural  relations  have 
improved”  (he  writes  apparently  in  1868,) 
“  is  asserted  by  none.”  In  the  early  part 
of  that  year  there  was  a  severe  famine, 
and  when,  at  its  beginning,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  were  sent  into  the  provinces 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  store-houses, 
they  found  them  in  most  cases  empty. 
The  villages,  having  had  liberty  of  re¬ 
course  to  them,  had  already  exhausted  the 
supply,  and  failed  to  make  the  usual  yearly 
deposit  in  the  previous  autumn. 

This  state  of  things  is  bad  enough. 
Suppose  the  impression  we  gather  of  it 
exaggerates  the  fact,  and  suppose  we 
allow  something  for  the  internal  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  peasant’s  life,  the  facts,  prob¬ 
ably,  still  remain  bad  enough.  But  Dr. 
Eckardt  sees  in  them  something  besides 
the  restless  indolence  of  emancipation. 

The  saving  word  of  social  science  to 
the  poorer  classes  among  us  is  Go-opera¬ 
tion.  Now,  a  certain  form  of  agricultural 
co-operation  has  for  centuries  existed, — 
survived,  —  among  the  Russian  peasants. 
Communism  is  their  great  national  pecu¬ 
liarity.  Whole  villages  are  blacksmiths ; 
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whole  Tillages  are  weavers.  In  the  city, 
the  mechanics  are  nearly  all  partners  in 
an  “  artel,”  an  association  that  works  un¬ 
der  the  orders  of  its  chief,  and  throws  all 
its  earnings  into  a  common  pile  for  equal 
division.  In  the  country,  the  separate 
farm  and  manor  system  of  the  German 
peoples,  is  a  thing  almost  unknown.  The 
wood  and  pasture  land  is  used  by  all  in 
common ;  the  arable  land  is  divided  into 
strips  and  sections,  and  these  are  assigned 
to  the  several  households  of  the  village, 
by  lot,  and  only  for  temporary  use.  A 
new  apportionment  has  usually  been  made 
every  nine  years,  or  oftener.  Each  vil¬ 
lage,  moreover,  is  a  little  republic  by  it¬ 
self;  all  heads  of  families  vote  in  the 
assembly  that  chooses  the  “elder,”  and 
regulates  the  local  affairs. 

That  practice  involves  a  great  deal  of 
good,  looked  at  in  one  light;  much  harm, 
perhaps,  looked  at  in  the  light  of  emanci¬ 
pation.  The  great  advantage  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  that  it  prevents  the  possibility  of 
that  vast  pauper  class,  which  settles  at 
the  bottom  of  all  societies  organized  on 
our  system  of  private  ownership.  Every 
one  in  each  new  generation  is  sure  of  sup¬ 
port.  No  one  need  starve.  The  father’s 
folly  does  not  descend  as  ruin  to  his  son. 
The  small  trader  who  fails  in  the  city,  the 
mechanic  who  cannot  find  work  there,  has 
been  able  to  return,  at  any  time,  to  the 
commune  in  which  he  is  still  enrolled,  and 
take  again  his  share  of  the  public  land. 

The  great  disadvantage  is  that  all  are 
kept  down  to  one  level,  —  and  this  is  the 
harm  that  now,  under  freedom,  begins  to  be 
felt  so  oppressively.  The  peasants,  indi¬ 
vidually,  have  not  been  buying  the  land  of 
their  old  masters,  save,  indeed,  their  little 
homestead  lots;  the  commune  has  been 
always  the  second  party  in  the  contract, 
and  It  is  now  the  owner  of  the  peasants’ 
portion.  The  old  national  system  was 
purposely  continued,  because  too  deeply 
rooted  to  make  change  at  such  a  time  pos¬ 
sible.  The  consequence  is  that  the  indus¬ 
trious  and  energetic  peasant  knows  that 
he  will  not  get  the  fruit  of  his  labor  and 
enterprise;  for  the  acres,  with  his  im¬ 
provements  on  them,  may,  at  the  next 
allotment,  pass  out  of  his  possession. 
Moreover,  for  fair  distribution,  each  one 


has  to  take  his  allotment  of  land  in  five  or 
ten  different  pieces,  often  lying  far  from 
each  other,  so  that  anything  like  economic 
agriculture,  even  rotation  of  crops,  is 
hardly  practicable. 

Now,  hindrances  like  these  would  natur¬ 
ally  result  in  just  that  state  of  agriculture 
which  all  the  newspapers,  according  to  Dr. 
Eckardt,  say  has  been  brought  about  by 
something.  Under  serfage  such  discour¬ 
agements  to  exertion  would  make  no  great 
difference.  Emancipation  gave  a  stimulus 
at  first.  Much  money  was  spent  in  buy¬ 
ing  ploughs  and  instruments,  the  lots  were 
eagerly  laid  out,  wages  rose,  free  laborers 
w^ere  hardly  to  be  hired  in  some  districts. 
But  somehow  the  matter  would  not  pro¬ 
perly  work.  Why  ?  Doubtless  there  was  the 
effervescence  of  liberty  which  had  to  pass 
away.  Doubtless  freedmen  count  leisure 
and  amusement  among  the  first  fruits  of 
liberty.  But  also  the  waste  of  labor,  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  commune  system,  would 
soon  be  perceived,  and  the  feeling  would 
go  far  in  itself  to  offset  the  stimulus  of 
freedom.  The  rousing  and  maintaining 
of  ambition  is  the  one  thing  the  freedman 
most  needs,  and  this  is  the  one  thing  cut 
off  from  the  Russian  peasant  by  the  na¬ 
tional  habit  that  so  frequently  alienates 
the  land. 

Our  freedmen,  at  least,  have  neither  this 
difficulty  to  struggle  against,  nor  this  ex¬ 
cuse  for  failure.  We  have  not  given  them 
land  as  Russia  has  done.  We  have  not 
even  provided  the  American  gift  of  edu¬ 
cation.  We  have  guaranteed  their  citi¬ 
zenship;  but  the  surest  thing,  after  all, 
that  we  offer  them  is  the  promivse  that  in¬ 
dustry  and  energy  shall  tell  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  long  run,  —  and  probably 
in  a  very  short  run. 


TO  TEACHESS. 

Teachers  will  please  send  Reports,  be¬ 
ginning  with  October,  to  the  Bureau,  as 
well  as  to  us,  for  the  fall  months.  They 
should  be  addressed : 

Official  Business. 

Brig.  ffen.  O.  O.  Howard,  U.  S.  A., 

Commissioner  Bureau  R.  F.  A.  L., 

Washington, 

(For  Ed.  Division.)  D.  C. 

The  Reports  can  then  be  mailed  free. 
If  they  have  not  blanks  sufficidnt,  the 
Bureau  will  fhrnish  them  upon  request. 
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AUHT  PHILLIS'S  QUEST. 

1  was  young  and  “  Harry  ”  was  strong, 

The  summer  was  bursting  from  sky  and  pla^n, 

Thrilling  our  blood  as  we  bounded  along, 

Till  a  picture  flashetl, — and  1  dropped  the  rein. 

A  black  sea-creek,  that  like  a  snake 
Slipped  thro’  a  low  green  league  of  sedge. 

An  ebbing  tide  and  a  setting  sun. 

And  a  hut  and  a  woman  by  the  edge. 

Her  back  was  bent,  and  her  wool  was  grey. 

The  wrinkles  lay  close  on  the  withered  tace ; 

Children  were  buried  and  sold  away ; 

The  freedom  had  come  to  the  last  of  a  race. 

She  lived  from  a  neighbor’s  hominy-pot ; 

There  was  praise  in  the  hut  when  “  the  pain  ” 
passed  by ; 

From  its  floor  of  dirt  the  smoke  curled  out 
Where  the  shingles  were  patched  with  bright 
blue  sky. 

“Aunt  Phillis,  you  live  here  all  alone?  ’* 

1  asked,  and  pitied  the  grey  old  head ; 

Sure  as  a  child,  in  quiet  tone, 

“  Me  and  Jesus,  Massa,"  she  said. 

I  started,  for  all  the  place  was  aglow 
With  a  presence  I  ha<l  not  seen  before ; 

The  air  was  full  of  a  music  low. 

And  the  guest  divine  stood  at  the  door! 

Aye,  it  was  true  that  the  Lord  of  Life, 

Who  seeth  the  widow  give  her  mite. 

Had  watched  this  slave  in  her  weary  strife, 

And  shown  himself  to  her  longing  sight. 

The  hut  and  the  dirt,  the  rags  and  the  skin, 

The  grovelling  want,  the  brain’s  conflne ; 

I  looked  on  this,  —  but  the  Lord  within,  — 

Who  counteth  the  crystals  in  the  mine. 

A  child-like  soul,  he  found,  with  force 
To  see  what  the  angels  see  in  bliss ; 

She  lived  and  the  Lord  lived,  —  so  of  course 
They  lived  together.  She  knew  but  this. 

And  the  life  that  I  bad  almost  despised 
As  something  to  pity,  so  poor  and  low. 

Had  already  borne  fruit  that  the  Lord  so  prized, 

He  loved  to  come  near  and  see  it  grow. 

No  sorrow  for  her  tliat  the  life  was  done ; 

A  few  days  more  of  the  hut’s  unrest, 

A  little  while  longer  to  sit  in  the  sun,  — 

Then  1  — He  would  be  host  and  she  would  be  guest  I 

And  up  above,  if  an  angel  of  light 
Should  stop  on  his  errand  of  love  some  day. 

And  ask,  “  Who  lives  in  the  mansion  bright?  ” 

“  Me  and  Jesus,’’  Aunt  Phillis  will  say. 


A  fkncy,  foolish  and  fond,  it  seems? 

And  things  are  not  as  Aunt  Phillis  dreams? 

Friend,  be  it  so; 

But  this  I  know,  — 

That  our  &itbs  are  foolish  by  foiling  below, 
Not  coming  above,  what  God  will  show; 


That  His  commonest  thing  hides  a  wonder  vast 
To  whose  beauty  our  eyes  have  never  past ;  . 
That  Bis  fact  in  the  present,  or  in  the  to-be. 
Outshines  the  best  that  we  think  we  see. 


LETTEB8  FBOM  TEA0HEB8. 

.Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  4,  1870. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Cheney,  —  Some  of  our 
scholars  are  so  quick  and  bright.  And 
they  want  to  know  everything,  and  —  well, 

I  hope  they  will.  One  of  the  talks  in  a 
class,  recently,  was  a  regular  lawyer’s, 
discussion — some  arguing  one  way,  and 
some  another,  and  well,  too.  So  well 
argued  on  both  sides  that  I,  the  judge, 
had  hard  work  to  decide  in  favor  of  the 
one  argument  over  the  other. 

I ’ve  been  every  where,  and  seen  every 
thing,  for  the  last  five  weeks.  The  last 
visit  was  to  a  meeting  in  the  Capitol. 
One  gentleman  arose,  and  after  remarking 
that  the  last  time  he  spoke  in  that  room 
it  was  in  1861,  in  the  Confederate  Con-  , 
gress,  but  now  “Othello’s  occupation’s  , 
gone;”  after  this  and  a  few  other  re¬ 
marks,  he  said,  “  And  who  shall  teach 
these  people?  (meaning  all  classes  in 
the  South.)  Shall  we  import  teachers 
from  the  North?  All  very  well,  if  we 
can  import  the  right  kind,  and  not  those 
who  will,  while  educating  the  mind,  instil 
into  the  hearts  of  the  pupils  hatred  of  the 
South.”  Whereupon  several  “imports” 
who  were  with  me,  gave  each  other  a 
despairing  glance.  I  really  do  n’t  believe 
you  know  that  we  came  here  to  fill  the 
minds  of  our  pupils  with  hatred. 

The  new  school-house  is  progressing 
finely,  and  as  I  learned  to-day  from  a  ■ 
“composition”  of  one  of  the  scholars, 

“  has  a  doom  on  the  top  of  it,  from  Which 
there  is  a  fine  view.”  Let  us  hope  that 
this  may  not  be  prophetic. 

One  of  the  classes  I  have,  I  think,  has 
never  been  reported,  because  it  is  not  in  ■ 
the  regular  course  of  study ;  but  I  want 
to  report  it,  for  I  like  it  the  best  of  any 
recitation.  It  is  the  Latin.  After  the 
regular  school  hours,  several  of  the 
scholars  remain  for  this.  There  are  two 
recitations.  One  in  the  vejy  first  of  the 
study,  and  the  other  somewhat  more 
advanced.  ^  ‘ 

You  should  see  the  interest  they  have  ' 
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In  the  Whole  sabject,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  that  part,  in  which,  I  think,  Latin 
iti  of  the  most  practical  benefit.  In  giving 
our  English  derivatives  ftrom  the  different 
forms  of  the  Latin  words. 

Yours  truly,  M.  B.  S* 


Beaufobt,  S.  C.,  Dec.  6, 1870. 
Dbar  Mrs.  Cheney,  —  We  begin  now 
to  feel  a  little  settled  in  our  new  home  in 
Beaufort.  So  far,  the  weather  has  been 
delightfhl,  and  the  drive  of  five  miles  to 
and  Arom  school  is  very  pleasant.  There 
has  been  but  one  day  so  stormy  we  could 
not  go  down.  Then  we  consoled  our¬ 
selves  with  the  thought  had  we  lived  at 
the  Plantation  we  should  not  have  gone 
out,  and  schools  were  closed  here  in  the 
town.  When  it  does  storm  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  it  seems  a  tempest,  and  our  child¬ 
ren  cannot  be  taught  to  look  out  for  a 
rainy  day.  (That  is  a  difficult  lesson  to 
be  learned  by  white  or  colored  people  ev¬ 
erywhere.)  We  have  a  pleasant  house  in 
the  back  part  of  the  town,  beyond  “the 
Point,”  and  quite  near  the  river,  so  we 
can  see  the  steamers  as  they  go  by. 

.  We  have  good  Aunt  Jane  to  look  after 
our  daily  wants,  and  Hector  to  feed  and 
harness  “Button.”  Uncle  Ned  comes 
every  day  to  bring  wood  and  cut  it,  and 
to  see  that  nothing  is  left  undone.  These 
dear  old  people  grow  more  devoted  and 
faithfhl  every  year,  but  they  are  both  very 
fmuch  broken,  and  I  often  feel  they  just 
totter  along.  Aunt  Jane  is  72  years  old. 
;.They  are  becoming  a  tender  care  to  me. 
■Several  days  before  we  were  settled, 
^ncle  Ned  would  send  his  cousin  Robin 
ion -foot  over  five  miles  to  harness  our 
horse,  and  “  see  to  us.”  Robin  is  quite 
.an  old  man.  Little  Hector  thinks  it  only 
'fUn  to  harness  “  Button,”  and  then  run  on 
foot  behind  the  buggy  to  school,  and 
when  the  day  is  over  run  behind  us  back 
to  town.  So  he  gets  his  school  as  before. 

Charlotte  Jackson  and  Virginia  Gilbert 
:ake  turns  ringing  the  bell  and  keeping 
mhool  together,  until  we  get  there  in  the 
noming,  and  sweeping  the  house  and 
ocking  up  at  night.  They  keep  the  keys, 
md  are  responsible  for  the  conditioq  of 
he  house.  They  are  young  girls  from 
.he  first  class.  1  should  like  to  show  you 


our  school-house,  for  it  has  been  but 
little  defaced  since  it  was  repaired.  1  am 
a  little  astonished  myself  at  its  good  con¬ 
dition.  A  hymn  Fannie  wrote  on  the  top 
of  one  of  the  blackboards  a  year  ago  last 
June,*  stands  still  undimmed.  I  began  to 
rub  it  off  last  year,  but  the  children 
begged  me  to  let  it  stand,  and  there  it  is. 

We  cannot  leave  home  much  before  nine 
o’clock  these  short  mornings,  so  we  plan 
to  open  school  at  ten  o’clock,  a.  m.,  and 
close  at  three,  p.  m.  This  is  well  suited  to 
the  children,  who  come  from  such  long 
distances.  Sometimes  we  are  detained  a 
little  on  the  way,  as  the  people  who  used 
to  come  to  “Old  Fort”  for  advice,  and 
“  to  make  us  sensible  how  they  stand  ” 
watch  for  us  by  the  wayside. 

The  scholars  seem  happier  than  ever  in 
school.  I  think  they  appreciate  the  efforts 
we  make  to  get  to  them.  Certainly  the 
days  pass  very  quickly  and  delightfully  to 
me.  We  have  Sunday  School  every  after¬ 
noon,  and  never  get  home  until  dark. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  babies 
away,  so  we  compromise  by  passing  them 
around  to  different  children,  who  “  mind 
them”  on  the  piazza.  When  the  cold 
days  come  on  and  “  it  colds  up,”  as  Uncle 
Ned  says,  they  will  be  kept  at  home.  Our 
colored  ft’iends  are  very  ambitious  to  have 
their  children  in  school  as  soon  as  they 
can  walk  and  talk.  A  man  from  the  Bat¬ 
tery  met  us,  yesterday,  and  expressed 
great  regret  he  could  not  find  some  child 
to  bring  his  little  girl  to  school.  She 
cannot  be  two  years  old.  I  told  him  I 
thought  she  could  wait. 

The  Port  Royal  Railroad  is  nearly  built 
from  Battery  Point  to  Yemasee.  Lately 
our  people  had  work  and  pretty  good  pay, 
enough  to  give  them  food. 

Truly  your  friend, 

E.  H.  Botume. 


Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  13,  1870. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Cheney, — We  are  again 
in  working  ordei*,  with  everj'  prospect  of 
a  profitable  year. 

The  number  enrolled  (70)  is  rather 
smaller  than  that  of  last  year,  as  we  have 
taken  none  from  the  schools  of  lower 
grade;  more  being  provided  for  by  the 
newly-established  Grammar  Schools.  Our 
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number  will,  however,  equal  that  of  last 
year  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two, 
when  we  shall  recruit  from  the  ranks  of 
“waiters”  and  other  “servants”  now 
away  at  places  of  summer  resort,  or  com¬ 
pleting  an  engagement  elsewhere  for 
summer  work. 

The  more  thorough  establishing  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  the  city  seems  to  have  com¬ 
municated  a  new  impetus  to  all  parties. 
Those  of  mj'^  pupils  who  are  employed  by 
the  city  are  paid  forty  dollars  per  month. 
This  being  so  much  more  than  the  colored 
teachers  of  “Pay  Schools”  can  realize 
they  are  to  some  extent  giving  up  teach¬ 
ing,  and  entering  school  as  pupils.  I  have 
applications  from  two  such,  and  have  al¬ 
ready  admitted  two. 

So  the  leaven  works,  but  “the  whole 
lump  ”  is  an  obstinately  heavy  one,  and  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  ’tis  thoroughly 
leavened ;  yet  if  the  next  ten  years  does 
half  as  much  for  the  South  as  the  last  ten, 
who  shall  dare  doubt  of  its  final  redemp¬ 
tion  from  the  bonds  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice. 

Yours  truly,  B.  L.  Canedy. 

Charlottesville,  Oct.  16,  1870. 
Dear  Mrs.  Chexey: 

I  find  myself  safe  once  more  in  Char¬ 
lottesville,  although  I  encountered  many 
difficulties  in  my  journey  on  account  of 
the  recent  disastrous  flood.  The  iron 
bridge,  near  Charlottesville,  had  given 
away,  on  account  of  the  freshet. 

When  the  train  arrived  at  Shadwell, 
about  four  miles  from  here,  and  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rivanna,  we  found 
we  could  go  no  further,  as  the  railroad 
had  been  entirely  submerged,  and  in  many 
places  the  rails  were  moved  from  their 
places  by  the  force  of  the  waters.  There 
was  nothing  for  the  cars  to  do  but  to  re¬ 
turn  ;  but  we  (Mrs.  Livermore,  Mrs.  Lewis, 
and  myself)  determined  not  to  go  back  if 
we  could  possibly  help  it.  So  Mrs.  Liver¬ 
more  went  out  and  found  a  poor  white 
woman  who  agreed  to  keep  us  over  night. 
She  had  but  two  rooms,  and  had  also  en¬ 
gaged  to  keep  several  gentlemen.  The 
gentlemen  occupied  one  room,  most  of 
them  sleeping  on  the  floor,  while  we,  with 
the  woman  and  her  five  children,  occupied 


the  other.  She  gave  us  her  bed,  which 
we  made  the  most  of  by  sleeping  on  it 
crosswise,  while  she  and  her  children 
slept,  some  on  the  trundle  bed  and  some 
on  the  floor.  After  breakfast,  the  next 
morning,  we  went  down  to  the  river  and 
found  a  man  there  with  a  boat,  who  said 
he  would  carry  us  across  one  at  a  time ; 
but  the  river  was  still  running  at  too  Ihri- 
ous  a  rate  to  venture  with  more.  I  went 
across  first,  and  was  landed  among  some 
willows,  in  the  mud,  ankle  deep,  but  with 
a  devout  sense  of  thankfulness  that  I  was 
on  the  Charlottesville  side  of  the  river.- 
The  other  ladies  followed  after,  and  also 
a  colored  man  who  had  engaged  to  see  us 
safely  through  to  Charlottesville  in  some 
way. 

When  we  were  all  over  we  went  across 
a  field,  which,  the  day  before,  had  been 
under  the  river.  You  may  easily  imagine 
it  was  not  very  pleasant  walking.  We 
then  struck  into  a  road  which  led  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Smith,  a  wealthy  gentleman, 
where  we  hoped  we  might  obtain  a*cpn- 
veyance  to  Moore’s  Creek.  We  were  re¬ 
ceived  very  kindly  by  Mr.  Smith  and  his 
family,  and  invited  to  stay  until  he  could 
ascertain  whether  a  horse  could  go  in  the 
direction  we  wished  to  travel.  We  learned 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  that  the  road 
had  been  covered  with  water,  and  was 
utterly  impassable,  on  account  of  gullies, 
ruins  of  bridges,  and  trees,  which  had, 
been  washed  ashore.  Mr.  Smith  told  usj 
we  were  welcome  as  long  as  we  chose  toi 
stay ;  but  I  felt  that  I  was  so  near  home, 
I  could  not  let  a  few  miles  of  rough 
travelling  and  a  narrow  creek  keep  me 
back,  and  expressed  my  determination  to 
proceed.  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Liver¬ 
more  were  quite  as  anxious  to  go  forward 
as  myself,  although  they  were  both  ill  and 
worn  out  with  the  extra  fatigue  of  the 
journey.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  me  to  give  you  a  description  of  the 
five  miles  we  travelled  to  reach  Moore’e 
Creek.  We  were  obliged  to  go  across 
fields,  through  the  mud,  to  cross  streams 
five  or  six  feet  in  width  on  a  single  rail,  tc 
climb  up  embankments,  higher  than  mj 
head  and  nearly  perpendicular,  by  holding 
on  to  the  weeds  and  bushes,  to  scale  walls 
and  fences,  clamber  over  the  ruins  o: 
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bridges  that  had  washed  ashore,  &c.,  &c. 
The  river  was  full  of  trees,  broken  pieces 
of  timber,  squashes,  com,  cabbages, 
wool,  cloth,  flour  barrels,  &c.,  &c.,  that 
had  washed  away.  At  last  we  reached 
Moore’s  Creek,  where  a  ferry  boat  had 
been  constructed,  which  took  us  across. 

The  first  thing  we  saw  on  landing  was 
the  mins  of  the  Charlottesville  Woolen 
Mills ;  and  we  learned  that  all  the  mills  on 
the  river  and  several  dwelling  houses  had 
been  carried  off*,  and  as  many  as  seven  or 
eight  persons  drowned.  We  felt  then  as 
though  tee  had  nothing  to  complain  of. 
We  went  into  the  house  of  one  of  my 
scholars  and  rested,  while  a  little  boy 
went  on  to  town  for  a  carriage,  as  we 
were  still  a  mile  and  a  half  from  our  des¬ 
tination.  They  made  us  some  tea  and  we 
become  quite  refreshed  by  the  time  the 
carriage  arrived.  You  may  be  sure  the 
old  school-house  had  a  pleasanter  look 
than  it  ever  did  before.  The  dress  I  wore 
W{i8  ruined  and  my  boots  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  rough  travelling,  but  I  did  not 
sufTer  much  from  fatigue  myself,  as  I  am 
more  than  usually  strong  and  well  this 
fall. 

Many  of  our  old  scholars  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  come  in,  as  their  houses  were 
damaged  by  the  flood  and  they  have  to 
get  them  in  order  once  more. 

We  have  had  three  meetings  of  the 
Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  here,  and  some 
action  has  been  taken  tow^ard  raising 
money  for  school  purposes. 

With  unabated  interest  in  our  great 
‘  work,  I  remain,  as  ever, 

^  Sincerely  yours, 

•  Philena  Carkin. 


Camden,  S.C.,  Nov.  13,  1870. 
Dear  Mrs.  Cheney: 

The  season  is  so  warm  and  pleasant  that 
many  of  the  children  are  still  picking 
cotton.  About  ten  of  the  best  scholars, 
nearly  all  my  first  class,  have  become 
teachers,  some  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Camden  from  six  to  ten  miles  away.  They 
are,8upported  by  the  State  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  some  of  our  last  year’s  pupils. 
Have  only  five  of  my  first  class  left. 

We  have  returned  to  the  old  system  of 
taxing  the  childreo  twenty-five  cents  per 


month.  It  was  found  to  be  the  only  way 
to  make  all  pay.  The  State  is  to  pay  the 
salary  of  two  teachers  and  I  am  to  collect 
the  tax  from  each  pupil  for  school  expenses 
and  house  rent.  The  colored  people  com¬ 
plain  that  cotton,  of  which  they  have  raised 
considerable,  is  so  low  as  hardly  to  pay  for 
the  raising;  while  corn  of  which  they 
have  raised  but  littie  is  very  high ;  and 
they  do  not  find  themselves  so  much  better 
able  to  support  schools  than  last  year,  as 
thej'  anticipated. 

Yours  truly, 

Angeline  Ball. 


Charleston,  Nov.  13,  1870. 
My  dear  Miss  Crocker: 

The  school  is  in  good  condition,  num¬ 
bering  about  360  scholars,  of  whom  about 
300  were  with  us  last  year.  The  first  class 
is  under  the  char^^f  Miss  Lizzie  Wynne. 

I  have  introduced  a  book  on  Natural 
Science  as  a  reading-book  for  that  class. 
It  is  Hooker’s  Child’s  Book  of  Nature,  and 
contains  the  subject  of  plants,  animals, 
and  natural  philosophy.  The  children  are 
extremely  interested  in  it,  and  bring 
flowers  and  plants  to  school  to  examine 
and  dissect.  I  have  also  introduced  into 
that  class  Quackenboss’  History  of  the 
United  States.  The  scholars  are  doing 
exceedingly  well  in  that  book-  The  second 
class  and  a  few  of  the  third  have  been  put 
this  year  into  Warren’s  Geography,  some 
of  the  hardest  parts  being  expunged.  I  ex¬ 
pect  the  class  to  make  great  progress  this 
year.  The  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  school, 
except  the  lower  division  of  the  seventh 
class,  is  in  “  Our  World.”  But  where, 
as  last  year,  it  was  used  only  as  a  reading- 
book,  I  require  the  scholars  now  to  learn 
it  by  heart  and  recite  it.  This  I  find  to 
be  necessary  in  gaining  an  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject.  I  expect  to  carry 
the  first  class  in  Arithmetic  through  the 
whole  of  the  science  of  Arithmetic,  and 
the  most  important  of  its  practical  appli¬ 
cations.  I  intend  to  introduce  simple 
lessons  in  the  practice  of  Book-keeping 
in  the  first  two  or  three  classes  sometime 
during  the  term. 

On  the  subject  of  Spelling,  I  am  happy 
to  say  I’ve  got  hold  of  something  new.  I 
have  a  book  called  Edwards  &  Warren’s 
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Analytical  Speller,  in  which  the  words  are 
arranged  according  to  subjects,  and  the 
lessons  In  Spelling  are  made  to  branch  out 
in  object  lessons,  grammar,  construction 
of  sentences,  and  composition,  according 
to  the  ability  and  resources  of  the  teacher. 
The  children  do  not  have  the  book ;  each 
teacher  has  a  copy. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Sumner. 


Alexandria,  Dec.'  10,  1870. 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney: 

Dear  Madam,  —  My  principal  duty  is  to 
take  charge  of  a  primer  class,  consisting 
of  twenty-one  or  two  little  boys  and  girls, 
from  six  to  nine  years  of  age.  I  teach 
them  entirely  by  phonetic  sounds.  They 
are  getting  along  nicely;  five  of  them  can 
read  very  well  in  almost  any  part  of  the 


.primer;  the  others  have  just  begun  to  use 
their  books  —  have  been  learning  o^  the 
chart.  If  they  improve  as  rapidly  during 
the  winter  as  they  have  in  the  past  two 
months,  I  shall  be  proud  of  them  at  the 
close  of  school.  I  say  proud  of  them  be¬ 
cause,  it  is  such  an  improvement  to  hear 
children  learn  to  read  easy  lessons  in'  less 
time  than  it  would  take  them  to  learn 
their  letters.  I  will  just  say  I  owe  many 
thanks  to  Miss  F.  A.  Morgan  for  knowing 
how  to  teach  phonetics,  as  she  taught  me 
last  year.  I  think  there  are  fifty-two 
scholars  in  the  Model  School.  I  hope 
this  will  be  encouraging  to  you  and  the 
New  England  Branch,  to  see  that  the  great 
efl’orts  you  are  making  to  bring  those  who 
are  in  darkness  to  the  light,  is  not  in  vain. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  M.  Thompson. 
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LIST  OF  TEACHERS  NOW  IN  SERVICE. 

MARYLAND. 


Teacher.  Station.  Home. 

Kate  H.  Grover  ....  Baltimore  ....  Chelsea  .  .  . 
Jane  E.  Clark  ....  Annapolis  ....  Somerville  .  . 
Henrietta  Dubois  .  .  .  Cumberland  .  .  .  Springfield .  . 
Mary  C.  Anderson  .  .  .  Chestertown  .  .  .  Brooklyn,  R.  I, 

J.  H.  Jones . Georgetown  ....  New  Bedford. 

Oscar  Payne  .....  Rich  Neck  ....  New  York  .  . 

Sebastian  Payne  .  .  .  Hanesville  ....  „ 

Ida  S.  Marshall  ....  Elk  Ridge  ....  Newport,  R.  I. 
Henry  A.  Monroe  .  .  .  Fairmount  ....  New  Bedford  . 

£.  M.  Lawton  ....  Salisbury . Cambridge  .  . 

Harriet  T.  Sprigg  .  .  .  Millington . . 

Lucinda  Smith  ....  Mt.  Pleasant . . 

Henrietta  E.  Fletcher  .  Still  Pond  Neck  .  .  .....  .  . 

Josephine  Carr  ’.  .  .  .  Cbesterville  ....  Baltimore  . 


Adopted  bp 
Misses  Newman. 

John  A.  Andrew  Society. 
Unitarian  Soc.,  N.  Bedford 


Bessie  L.  Canedy  . 
Mary  B.  Slade  .  . 
Susan  P.  Winslow  . 
Anna  Gardner  .  . 
Philena  Carkin  .  . 
Isabella  Gibbins  .  . 
Paul  Lewis  .  .  . 
Annie  D.  Holmes  . 
Harriet  F.  Stone 
J.  W.  Poindexter  . 
Ophelia  Kelley  .  . 
Alice  C.  Hall  .  .  . 
Robert  Scott  .  .  . 
£.  D.  Leonard  .  . 
Amanda  Thompson 
Chas.  J.  Malord  .  . 
Wm.  W.  Alexander 
M.  F.  Armstead  .  . 


VIRGINIA. 

Richmond  ....  Fall  River . 

ff  *•••  •••••• 

19  ••••  99  •••••• 

Charlottesville  .  .  .  Nantucket . 

„  ...  North  Chelmsford  .  .  . 

„  ...  Charlottesville  .... 

,,  ...  „  ...... 

Gordonsville .  .  .  .  Chelsea . 

„  ....  Chesterfield,  N.  H.  .  .  . 

Louisa  Ct.  House  .  .  Louisa  Ct.  House  .  .  . 

Gloucester  ....  New  Bedford . 

Abingdon . Lansingburg,  N.  Y.  .  . 

Tunstall’s  Station  .  Charlottesville  .... 
Alexandria  ....  Washington . 

99  ••••  99  seess 

Gloucester  Ct.  House . 

Centreville . 

Shackelford . 


i 

West  Roxbury.  ; 


John  A.  Andrew  Society. 

West  Roxbury. 

Miss  A.  B.  Francis. 

Miss  A.  S.  Hooper. 


Thos.  'V^.  Cardozo 
L.  J.  Cardozo 
S.  L.  WiUiams  . 
Mary  C.  La  Pene 
E.  Norris  .  .  . 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Elizabeth  City 

ff  ff 

ff  ff 


\ 


Edenton 

Newbern 


Providence,  B.  I. 


Arthur  Sumner  .  . 
Mary  A.  Sumner 
Mary  E.  Peirce  . 

Laura  F.  Peirce  . 

Alice  E.  Johnson 
Lizzie  Wyime 
Margaret  Wynne 
Mary  E.  Billings  ^ 
Almeria  I.  Roberts 
Carrie  G.  Haley  . 
Angelina  Ball  .  , 
Louise  Fisher  .  , 
Harriet  Buttrick 
*Abby  B.  Francis 
Eunice  H.  Andrews 
Mary  A.  Hosley  .  , 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Whittemore 
Elizabeth  H.  Botume 
Catherine  P.  Noyes 
Sarah  £.  Simes  .  . 
Wm.  A.  Ha3me  .  . 
Olive  J.  Emerson  . 
Anna  H.  Bishop 
Henry  L.  Shrewsbury 
Joshua  £.  Wilson  . 
Julia  F.  P.  Dickson 

Caroline  Alfred  .  . 
Fanny  Chester  .  . 
Ada  E.  Ford  .  .  . 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Chapman 
Reuben  Matthews  . 


Charleston 


Camden 


Summerville 
Darlington 
Beaufort  . 


Ladies’  Island 
Marion 
Abbeville 


Cheraw 
Florence  . 
Conwayboro’ 

Columbus 


Cambridge . Barnard  Soc.,  Dorchester. 


Boston 


Northboro’ 

Charleston 


Portsmouth,  N.H.  .  .  . 

Concord  . 

Salem . 

Concord  . 

Cambridge . 

Peabody  . 

Chesterfield,  N.  H.  .  . 

Fitchburg . 

Wyoming  ...... 

Jamaica  Plain  .  .  .  . 
Greenland,  N.  H.  .  .  . 

Charleston . 

Boston . 

North  Woodstock,  Conn. 
Charleston . 


Lincoln  Soc.,  Roxbury. 


Lincoln  Soc.,  Roxbury. 


.  Boston  .  . 

GEORGIA. 
Ellington,  Ct. 


Columbus 


Watertown. 

Church  of  the  Disciples. 
Arlington-street  Church. 


First  Church  Society. 


Lincoln  Soc.,  Roxbury. 


AUXUIAET  SOCIETIES  SUPPOETDffG  TEACHEES.* 

Town.  Pretidfta.  Secretary. 

Amesbury  and  Salisbury,  Mass.  .  .  Mrs.  D.  C.  Bagley . Miss  Mary  E.  Carter. 

Barnstable,  Mass . Mrs.  A.  M.  Limd . Miss  C.  £.  Phinney. 

Beverly,  Mass . Mrs.  C.  Eastman . Miss  Mary  Tuck. 

Boston  (Arlington-street  Church)  .  .  Mrs.  W.  P.  Boardman . Mrs.  T.  F.  Richardson. 

Boston  (Indiana-street  Church)  .  .  .  Wm.  F.  Weld . Miss  E.  L.  Call. 

Boston  (Mayhew  Society) . Mrs.  C.  G.  Loring . Miss  Horatia  S.  Ware. 

Boston  (Theodore- Parker  Society)  .  .  Mrs.  S.  B.  Otis . Miss  Helen  Marr. 

Boston  (John  A.  Andrew  Society)  .  .  Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers . Miss  Martha  Washburn. 

Boston  (King’s  Chapel) . Mrs.  H.  W.  Foote . Mrs.  Wm.  Endicott,  jr. 

Boston  (First  Church) . Mrs.  P.  C.  Brooks . Miss  L.  H.  Bradlee. 

Boston  (Hollis-street  Church)  .  .  .  Rev.  Geo.  L.  Chaney . Miss  Kate  A.  Harris. 

Boston  (New  Jerusalem  Church) . Mrs.  John  G.  Webster. 

Brattleboro’  (Clarkson  Society)  .  .  .  Rev.  Frederick  Frothingham  .  .  .  G.  H.  Frothin^am. 

Brookline,  Mass.  , . Mrs.  Henry  V.  Poor . Miss  Mary  P.Winsor. 

Cambridge . Miss  C.  J.  Norton . .  .  Miss  Sarah  Ropes. 

Cambridgeport . J.  M.  S.  Williams . Miss  Sarah  S.  Jacobs. 

Concord  . Hon.  G.  Brooks . John  Brown,  jr. 

Dorchester  (Barnard  F.  A.  Society)  .  Daniel  Denny . Mrs.  William  Pope. 

Fitchburg . £.  Foster  Bailey. 

Framingham . Mrs.  Charles  Richardson  ....  Mrs.  Charles  Upliam. 

'  Francis,  Miss  A.  B . 

Greene,  Miss  E.  C.  (Norwich,  Conn.) . 

Haverhill . Mrs.  W.  H.  Hewes . Miss  H.  D.  Newcomb. 

Hooper,  Miss  A.  S.  (Boston) . 

Hooper,  Mrs.  Samuel  (Boston) . . 

Hopedaie . J.  B.  Bancroft . Miss  Anna  Thwing. 

Lancaster  ....  * . Mrs.  John  Ware . ^liss  £.  P.  Russell. 

MechaniesviUe,  Ya. . James  Carter . W.  P.  Lucas. 

Plymouth . 

Porter,  Miss  Helen  (Medford) . . 

Newman-Family  Society  (Boston) . 

Portsmouth,  N.  H . Rev.  James  De  Normandie  ....  Miss  M.  A.  Foster. 

Roxbury  (Lincoln  F.  A.) . Mrs.  L.  Bowles . Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell. 

Roxbury  (West) . Mrs.  Charles  £.  Guild . Mrs.  S.  E.  B.  Channiug. 

Salem . Rev.  E.  B.  Wilson . Thomas  H.  Johnson. 

Somerville . 

Watertown . . . ' . 

Wigglesworth,  The  Misses . 

*  Th*  offlem  of  AoxUUrv  SooiotiM  ora  reqnootad  to  notify  os  of  may  eiron  In  tha«e  lUto. 
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NEW-BNGLAND  : 

PREEDMEN’S  AID  SOCIETY,! 

^o.  Studio  Bu.ildi]:ig'9 

BOSTOIT. 


“  This  Commission  is  constituted  to  aid  and  co-operate  with  the  people  of  the  South, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  color,  in  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  upon  the 
basis  of  industry,  education,  freedom,  and  Christian  morality.  No  schools  or  supply 
depots  shall  be  maintained  from  the  benefits  of  which  any  shall  be  excluded  because 
of  color.” — Art.  II,  ConAitution. 


President. 

Hox.  WILLIAM  CLAFLIN. 
Vice-  Presidents. 


Eev.  J.  M.  Manxixo. 
Edward  Atkinson. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke,  D.  D, 
Prof.  Wm.  B.  Rogers. 
Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston. 
Dr.  Le  Baron  Russell. 
Wm.  Lloyd  Qarrison. 
Hon.  T.  D.  Eliot. 

Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch. 
Rev.  R.  Connor. 

Hon.  Thomas  Russell. 


Miss  H.  E.  Stevenson. 
John  G.  Whittier, Esq. 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Endicott. 
Mrs.  Chas.  G.  Loriko. 
Mrs.  Emma  C.  Rogers. 
Mrs.  Geo.  R.  Russell. 
Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Cabot. 
Henry  P.  Kidder,  Elsq. 
Col.  T.  W.  Higginson. 


Treasurer. 

Edward  W.  Hooper,  4  Pemberton  Square. 

Recording  Secretary. 

.  J.  A.  Lane,  43  Franklin  Street. 

'•  Auditor. 

William  Endicott,  Jr.,  No.  33  Summer  St. 

Committek  on  Teachers. 

Rev.  John  Parkman  ...  69  Studio  Building. 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney,  Sec.  .  .  „  „ 

Rev.  Charles  Lowe  ...  42  Chauncy  St. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Lane . 43  Franklin  St. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Gurney  ...  59  Studio  Building. 
Miss  L.  Crockeb'  ....,,  „ 


Mr.  Wm.  C.  Gannett  . 
Miss  M.  S.  Felton  .  . 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Lowell,  Jr. 
Miss  Ellen  Collins  . 


59  Studio  Building. 

»  ff 

New  York. 


Committee  on  Clothing  and  Supplies. 


Fred  W.  G.  May 
Miss  Lucy  Ellis 


127  State  St. 

114  Boylston  St. 


Committee  on  Correspondence. 


Miss  Abby  W.  May  .  . 
Miss  M.  C.  Stevenson  . 
Francis  J.  Child  .  .  . 
Dr.  Samuel  Cabot  .  . 
Charles  A.  Cummings  . 
Rev.  Fred.  Frothingham  , 
Rev.  J.  H.  Chapin  .  .  .  , 


59  Studio  BnOding. 

»  >t 

Cambridge. 

11  Park  Square. 

59  Studio  Building. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  , 
59  Studio  Building. 


Committee  on  Finance. 


Hon.  Martin  Brimmer  . 
William  Endicott,  Jr. 


48  Beacon  St. 
33  Summer  St. 


Books  for  Freedmen  and  their  schools  should  be 
sent  (express  paid)  to  C.  L.  Forten,  59  Studio  Build¬ 
ing,  Boston,  Mass. 

Each  package  should  contain  an  invoice  of  the 
contents,  and  a  duplicate  copy  should  be  sent  as 
above,  to  C.  L.  Forten. 


W.  L.  miand  4  C*.,  PrUUtrs,  2S  Oongreu  Strati. 
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